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Our race has gone so much further in that direction,
and with so much more variety! The sacrifice of
Calvinism to the national unity of the French has
tended to dwarf the intellectual manifestations of
the sect. But in the writings of M. Gide it is, I
think, not too fantastic to discover what the import-
ance of a Huguenot training can be in the develop-
ment of a niind which has wholly delivered itself
from the Huguenot bondage.

The progress of M. Gide has been slow. He
attempted many things : sentimental autobiography,
something after the fashion of Mr. A. C. Benson;
poems in which he followed Laforgue and floated
on the stream of symbolism; miscellaneous and
extravagant tentatives, which were half prose, half
poetry. Gradually he gained confidence. In 1899
his fantastic dream of a Prometheus in the Paris of
our day was scornfully contested by the critics of
the moment. In his curious dramas, "Saul" and
"Le Roi Candaule," he felt his way towards a
more and more personal mode of expression. He
found it in his first serious novel, "L'Immoraliste/'
in his essays (" Feuilles de route/' " Pr6textes "), in
his criticism. He has become what an early admirer
prophesied that he would become, "a luminous
Levite," one who with instant daily service tends the
altar of intelligence and grace He has gradually
detached the singular originality of his temper from
those accidents of style that enwrap, as silk enwraps
a chrysalis, the formal parts of a new and ardent
writer.